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Tue or STRYCHNINE. 


About eighteen months ago an interesting dis- 
eussion upon the doses of Nux vomica and strych- 
nine for the dog was carried on in this journal, and 
led to a valuable practical result. It established 
the fact that the medicinal doses of these drugs for 
the dog is overstated by text-books on veterinary 
therapeutics. But is it only with regard to the 
dog that the text-book doses of strychnine are too 
large? Three recent clinical contributions—the 
two latter being evoked by the first—certainly sug- 
gest that there is some need for a revision of the 
accepted posology of strychnine in horse and cattle 
practice. 

Altogether our three contributors record five 
cases in which death followed the administration of 
strychnine in doses which in no case exceeded the 
limits prescribed by text-books. The three cases 
recorded by Mr. E. B. Reynolds are especially 
remarkable. All bis cases received the drug orally, 
which would theoretically permit of a larger dose 
than is given hypodermically ; his doses were not 
large, yet each case showed toxic symptoms very 
soon after the exhibition of the seconddose. Again, 
all Mr. Reynolds’ cases, like the other bovine case 
recorded by Mr. Steele, were of recently calved 
cows. Mr. Reynolds notices this point, and founds 
@ pertinent query upon it. It may be mere coinci- 
dence, especially as the most frequent use of strych- 
nine in cattle practice is in cows soon after calving. 
But certainly the fact that all four fatalities occur- 
red soon after parturition suggests a comparison 
between the effects of strychnine at this period and 
its effects upon other than freshly calved cows. 

Strychnine is generally, and we think rightly, 
regarded as one of the most valuable drugs used in 
medicine. It is also perbaps the most dangerous 
of all drugs commonly used in veterinary medicine, 
and it is urgently necessary to fix upon a safe dose. 
Toxicologists are not unanimous upon some im- 
portant points connected with the action of strych- 
nine—as, for instance, the rapidity of its elimina- 
tion—and toxicological authorities did not give us 
a safe dose of strychnine for the dog. The experi- 
ence of practitioners proved the danger of following 


the orthodox posology in canine practice, and it is 
impossible to estimate the benefit which has re- 
sulted to the profession. For, though it is not 
likely that a veterinary surgeon could be held 
legally responsible for the death of an animal when 
strychnine had been used in the doses sanctioned 
by text books, we all know the disastrous effect. 
that such an occurrence might have upon a pro- 
fessional reputation, especially in the case of a 
young practitioner. 

Many of our members have used strychnine 
largely in hoth horse and cattle practice; and if 
the doses recently recorded as fatal are generally 
unsafe, there should be abundant evidence to prove 
it. In default of such evidence, and of a quantita- 
tive analysis of the preparations used, the natural 
explanation is “idiosyncracy,” which is certainly 
not a hypothetical factor as far as the action of 
strychnine is concerned. The question whether 
the bovine and equine dose of strychnine is officially 
overstated may be answered either by a sufficient 
number of recorded fatalities with orthodox doses, 
or by sufficiency of testimony to the long and 
successful use of those doses. 

It rests with the profession to answer the 
question. 

THe Suacestep DINNER. 


Unless gentlemen send in their names to Mr. 
Hunting at once the difficulties of organising a 
dinner for the night of the annual meeting (June 2) 
are almost insurmountable. 


FIBROLYSIN. 


Messrs. Merck claim that Fibrolysin is entitled to 
rank amongst the few preparations introduced into 
therapeutics during the last few years, which are 
— valuable and permanent additions to our materia 
medica. 

Chemically the drug is a substitute for thiosinamine, 
which has been improved by transforming it from an 
nsoluble into a soluble state. 

The indications for Fibrolysin include all conditions 
wherein fibrous tissue has been formed, whatever the 
pathological antecedent may have been. It loosens and 
softens such tissue, it increases its powers of resistan 
and prevents its contraction. It is therefore design 
for use in stenosis, stricture, ank ylosis, contractures and 
compressions ; for diminishing and removing lymphatic 
tumours, fibrous tumours, fibrous my we lymphosar- 
coma and keloid. Good results have followed its employ- 
ment in corneal opacities, in cataract, in synechiz of 
iris, and indisseminated exudative choroiditis. 

No ill-effects are noted from the administration of 
Fibrolysin. Hebra and Lewandowski feared that 


thiosinamine might light up old inflammations, but this 
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has never occurred with Fibrolysin. On the ones, 
this preparation often has a general effect on health, 
improving energy, giving a better colour to the skin and 
visible mucous membranes, increasing appetite and 
adding appreciably to the weight. . 

The following cases are given as illustrating its value 
by Veterinary TRAIN :— 

On the night of January 28th the grey mare of G. be- 
came affected with a phlegmon of the right front thigh, 
the swelling extending from the fetlock to the breast. 
After a pro course of abscess formation, the con- 
dition appeared to be quite well on March 13th, but, 
unfortunately, the limb was left in a fibrotic state, so 
that the joints were stiff, and it dragaed along in walk- 
ing with an outward curvature, the hoof trailing on 
the ground. Systematic massage effected little real im- 
provement. On April 15 the following measurements 
were taken : 


foreleg 45°31cm. Left foot (root) 31cm. 
Right ,, 47°35cem. Right foot ,, 33cin. 
Mid-foot (left) 20 cm. Left fetlock joint 23cm. 

(right) 23cm. Right “bem. 


On this day an injection of 11°5 cc. of Fibrolysin solu- 
tion was given subcutaneously in the neck of the ani- 
mal. Neither local trouble nor constitutional distur- 
bances followed this procedure. The horse was led out 
daily, and no other treatment was applied. 

On April 18 the measurements of the right limb were 
again taken with the following results :—45'33 cm., 
32°23 cm., 27 cm. 

On April 19th another subcutaneous injection of 
115 cc. of Fibrolysin was given, and on the 22nd the 
measurements were 45°32, 32°21, 25. The fetlock joint 
remained with a comparatively large girth, owing to the 
formation of two fibrous keloids ; but, unfortunately, 
the treatment could not be continued, because of the 
sale of the animal. However, these injections sufficed to 
alter its condition from one of worthlessness to a state 
which secured a satisfactory sale. 

A second case concerned an injury to the chest of an 
ox. A swelling resulted which was obstinate to the 
usual treatment. On examination on the 20th of June, 
an oval indurated thickening of the size of a soup plate 
was noted behind the left shoulder. This hindered the 
animal’s gait. An injection of 11°5 cc. of Fibrolysin 
was given, and by July 5 the swelling was dec 
one half. A second injection was now made into the 
midst of the swelling, and by July 8th all that could be 
detected consisted of a flat patch no bigger than a florin. 
The ox returned to its work, and showed no lameness 
whatever. 

A third case was that of a horse with an injury to the 
right hock. There were severe swelling and lameness. 
Ordinary treatment sufficed to cure the acute symptoms; 
but, despite chloride of zinc, tannoform, and iodoform, 
the oblique lacerations did not heal satisfactorily, and it 
seemed that thick scars were likely to remain. Besides 
this, there was already some fibrosis of the hock, the 
hinder mid-foot, and the fetlock. The measurements 
were as follows :— 


Hock. Mid-foot. Fetlock. 
Left side 49 cm. 24 cm. 30 cm. 
Right side 52m. 26 cm. 32 cm. 


Two subcutaneous injections were made into the neck, 
on the 8th and 15th of July; 11°5 ce. of Fibrolysin 
being used each time. The lacerations healed without 
granulations, and by the 22nd of July the measurements 
of the affected side had become normal—viz., 49} cm., 
24 cm., 30 cm. 

The cures in these ‘hree «a~ex mst be attributed to 
the Fibrolysin, and no doubt were rapid results would 
have followed it there had been shorter intervals be- 
tween the injection-.--Berliner Tierdrztliche Wochen- 
schrift, No. 14, 1908. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue ROLE oF THE AMYGDALES IN THE Propaaa- 
TION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


The amygdale, or lymphoid organs of the 
pharynx (represented in man and the carnivora 
the tonsils) are peculiarly exposed, both from their 

ition and their anatomical structure, to infection 
y the most varied pathogenic agents, including the 
tubercle bacillus. In human medicine the fre- 
quency of tuberculous lesions in the tonsils of 
patients dead from phthisis has long been recog- 
nised ; and some authorities, Behring among them, 
have gone so far as to recommend the early extirpa- 
tion of these glands as a prophylactic measure 
against tuberculosis. 

If veterinary pathologists make little mention of 
tuberculosis of the pharyngeal amydala, they never- 
theless unanimously admit the possibility of the 
passage of bacilli across the intact laryngo-pharyn- 
geal mucous membrane. That is, moreover, the 
only plausible explanation of the frequence of 
tuberculous lesions in the retro-pharyngeal glands. 

In human medicine, some authors think that the 
lymphatic plexus of the nasal cavities and the 
pharynx is in direct communication, by the lym- 
phatic circulation, with the glands situated at the 
bifurcation of the trachea. This would indicate a 
common origin for simultaneous tuberculous lesions 
of the retro-pharyngeal and bronchial glands. This 
view has been opposed by Beitzke and Bougert, 
who have demonstrated the absence of all direct 
communication between these glands. 

Bougert has demonstrated this in living animals. 

He injected liquids holding coloured particles in 
suspension in the neighbourhood of the lymphatic 
glands of the head, neck, and breast ; and destroyed 


y | the experimental animals a fortnight after the injec- 


tion. He never observed the passage of colouring 
gpa into the glands situated at the root of the 
ung. 

Devrient (Deutsche Tierdrztlich Wochenschrift, 
1908) has pursued extensive researches to determine 
the réle of the lymphoid organs of the pharynx in 
the transmission of bovine tuberculosis. His work 
has comprised not only the investigation of tubercu- 
lous lesions of the amygdale, but also the study of 
the lymphatic circulation from the pharynx to the 
heart. 

With regard to the second question, he has re- 
peated the experiments of Bougert, and, in addition, 
has performed injections of the lymphatic vessels 
upon the cadaver. His conclusions confirm those 
of Bougert. 

With regard to the first point, he has made very 
numerous macroscopic and microscopic examina- 
tions of amygdale collected in the Berlin abattoir. 
These examinations have been followed and checked 
by inoculations of guinea-pigs and by cultural 
experiments. One incidental result of the research 
has been to confirm the observation already made 
by others, viz., that the cavities, and even the 
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tissues, of the amygdale afford permanent lodgment 
to a multitude of germs which vary greatly in viru- 
lence. But these glands are rarely affected by 
tuberculosis in cattle. 

When tuberculosis of the amygdale does exist, it 
is not easy to prove that it is prumary. When the 
lesions are confined to these organs, no doubt is 
possible, but this is exceptional. In the great 
majority of cases, tuberculous lesions are found 
elsewhere also; and the only guide in diagnosis is 
the difference in the age of the lesions, the estima- 
tion of which is always uncertain. 

Many cases of tuberculous amygdalitis have been 
encountered when extirpating the human tonsils; 
and some practitioners have not hesitated to declare 
these lesions to be primary. It is incontestable, 
however, that most frequently the infection is 
secondary, and results from the prolonged contact 
of the pharyngeal mucous membrane with sputa 
and virulentexudates. Veterinary annals up tothe 
present show no case in which primary tuberculosis 
of the amygdale is proved irrefutably. 

Devrient has made detailed examination | macro. 
scopic, microscopic, and experimental) of the amyg- 
dale and retro-pharyngeal glands of a hundred 
cattle affected with tuberculosis localised in the 
bronchial glands. The results were always nega- 
tive ; he never discovered either lesions or tubercle 
bacilli in these organs. On the other hand, of 
1400 cattle showing extensive pulmonary lesions, 
about a third had the retro-pharyngeal glands 
affected. But only in two cases were lesions found 
in the amygdale, and these were but little ad- 
vanced. 

The statistics of the Berlin abattoir show that of 
130,000 cattle slaughtered in the year 1907-8, 
50,000 (nearly 40 per cent.) were affected with 


tuberculosis confined to the lungs. Of adult tuber- | 8°®* 


culous cattle, 75 per cent. showed lesions localised 
to the lungs. The calves and pigs were generally 
infected in the organs of digestion. Devrient re- 
gards these facts as supporting the view of infection 
by inhalation in adult cattle and by ingestion in 
calves and pigs. 

He concludes by summarising the result of his 
researches as follows :— 

1. The organs which, in cattle, give passage to 
the tubercle bacillus, are the digestive and respira- 
tory mucous membranes; the first channel of in- 
fection is frequently observed in the calf, and the 
second is common in the adult animal. 

2. The amygdale are defensive organs, which 
destroy or weaken the virulence of the majority of 
pathogenic agents. 

The primary lesion of bovine tuberculosis is most 
frequently situated in the glands at the root of the 
lung, and is consecutive to the penetration of 
bacilli across the bronchial mucous membrane, 
which is generally free from lesions. 

4. Tuberculous amygdalitis is extremely rare 
in cattle. When it exists, it generally results 
from continuous contact with virulent bronchial 
exudate. 

5. Infection of the lung and the bronchial glands 
by bacilli which have penetrated into the organism 


through the mucous membrane of the amy, 
cannot be admitted as possible. In fact, no direct 
communication exists between the lymphatic sys- 
tem of the head and neck and that of the thoracic 
cavity.—Annales de Méd. Vét. 

W. R. C. 


he last conclusion is of special interest, 
—Transl. } 


THE MILK PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


Dr. Eastwood’s report to the Local Government Board 
on American methods of regulating and improving the 
milk supply is introduced by a covering letter from Dr. 
Newsholme, Medical Officer to the Board, who, after 
describing the scope of the investigations with which Dr. 
Eastwood was entrusted, states that 

“The information collected by him and his personal 
comments thereon are interesting and instructive. They 
will be of value not only in relation to prospective legis- 
lation, but also as throwing light on administrative pro- 
blems in this country.” 

The following is an outline of Dr. Eastwood’s observa~ 
tions and recommendations. 


Bovine TUBERCULOSIS. 


He has paid special attention to the methods adopted 
with a view to the eradication of bovine tuberculosis by 
the States of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and New York. Whilst recognising that the 
results obtained in some districts are encouraging, he 
considers that the general outlook for the country as a 
whole is not hopeful. 

“The disease is so widely disseminated, and the 
economic obstacles to its elimination are so excessively 
great, that it is impossible, even by a generous interpre- 
tation of the efforts which are being made, to put toge- 
ther tangible evidence of substantial success on the lines 
which have hitherto been followed. Tuberculosis pro- 
ses so insidiously, persists so long before manifesting 
its presence by physical signs, and has taken so firm a 
hold on the stock of the country, that there is not the 
least hope of being able to stamp it out by the applica- 
tion of any simple and drastic measures which have been 
effective in eliminating other infectious diseases.” 

Applying to our own country the lesson to be learnt 
from American experience, he considers that it is useless 
to attempt the formulation of any general plan for the 
complete eradication of the disease within a limited 
period. Ambitiously comprehensive schemes end in 
failure and the wastage of po money. The problem 
must be attacked piecemeal, and the first step to take is 
to secure the slaughter of cows with advanced or general- 
ised tuberculosis or with tuberculosis of the udder. This 
raises the question, Ought compensation to be paid for 
cows coming under this description % 

“Tt is impossible to study American experience of 
compensation without forming a definite opinion on that 
point. When a herd contains animals broken down 
with tuberculosis, it practically always contains also 
other animals in a less advanced but progressive stage 
of the disease. The mere elimination of the former 
animals does not produce a clean herd ; the other infec- 
ted animals gradually develop the condition of those 
already slaughtered, and continue by their fecal and 
other discharges to pass on the infection to new arrivals. 
So the process goes on indefinitely, and the payment of 
compensation for broken-down beasts is a positive en- 
couragement for its continuation. Public money expen- 
ded for this purpose is worse than wasted ; by rewarding 
the farmer who is unwilling or unable to adopt effective 
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measures of control, it actually aids in the continued 
propagation of the disease, and so contributes to a fur- 
ther diminution of the food-producing value of the live 
stock in the community.” 


The next steps towards the eradication of tuberculosis 
are: (1) By means of the tuberculin test, applied to 
entire herds, to discover the total extent of infection ; 
(2) to separate permanently the healthy from the react- 
ing animals ; and (3) to confirm the first diagnosis of 
freedom from tuberculosis by a repetition of the test 
some months later. These measures are esseatial if 
freedom from the disease is to be secured. But tuber- 
culin testing requires skill and costs money, and, as the 
average farmer cannot afford to pay for it out of hisown 
ae ey the expenditure shall come out of the public 
unds, with the exception of a small fee to be exacted 
from the farmer as evidence that he is earnestly desirous 
of obtaining the knowledge which will on 2 him to 
eliminate tuberculosis froin his cattle. The farmer will 
then have the opportunity of treating his cattle on the 
Bang system ; and, in districts where there is substantial 
evidence that this system is appreciated, further assis- 
tance might be given to him. For example, in herds 
which become nearly, but not quite, free from tubercu- 
losis, the community might take over the few remaining 
animals which react, on terms advantageous to the 
farmer ; but this could only be done in districts where 
the value of the tuberculin test has become appreciated 
—that is, where farmers recognise that cows which have 
passed the test are worth more money in the open 
market than untested or reacting cows. Another impor- 
tant way of helping the farmer is to educate him by 
providing him with accurate information as to the finan- 
cial loss which bovine tuberculosis involves, the economic 
advantages of getting a clean herd, and practical methods 
of obtaining one. And of all educative influences, it is 
urged, there is none better than the force of example. 

“The most effective way of teaching the farmer the 
way to success is to show him, in his own district, that 
success actually is being achieved. Local authorities, by 
establishing and maintaining clean herds for the supply 
of public institutions, would provide a valuable means 
of educating the farmer.”—The British Medical Journal. 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 
To the Editor of The Scottish Farmer. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 17th inst., and under the 
heading “Glasgow Veterinary College,” you gave a 
reprint from The Veterinary Record of the letter ad- 

ressed by Messrs. Russell and Duncan to the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, desiring 
the Council if they so elect to nominate two representa- 
tives to act as governors of the Glasgow College under 
its new constitution. 

Then follow remarks by Sir John M‘Fadyean and 
Messrs. Mulvey and Stockman, from which we gather 
the information that the Council of the R.C.V.S. have 
never been asked to appoint and have never appointed 
any of their members to act as representatives or 
governors in connection with any veterinary teaching 
college, and therefore they decline to nominate any of 
their number to act in connection with the Glasgow 
Veterinary College. 

So far so good, but I hold in my hand the prospectus 
of the Edinburgh Veterinary College for Session, 1908-9, 
and in it I read as follows :—“ The representative board 
consists of the following members :—David Allan, 
M.R.C.V.S.; Archibald Baird, M.R.C.V.S.; Richard 
Rutherford, M.R.C.V.S.—appointed by the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons,” etc., etc., 

hat there is, to say the least, some misunderstanding 
or some misrepresentation as to the position existing 
batwix! th» Coaazil of the R.C.V.S. and the represen- 


tative board of the Edinburgh Veterinary College there 
cannot be a doubt, and I therefore call upon the gentle- 
men named, in justice to the Glasgow College, to clear 
it up.—Yours, etc., James M‘Catt, Principal. 
eterinary College (Incorporated), 
83 & 85 Buccleugh Street, Glasgow. 
April 20, 1909. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter by 
Principal M‘Call in your paper of the 24th inst., on the 
subject of the Glasgow Veterinary College, in which he 
adverts to the prospectus of this College and the consti- 
tution of the Board of Management. 

When this College was incorporated, and its Board of 
Management constituted, the names of the members of 
the Board were published in the prospectus for 1905-6, 
where it was stated that the M.R.C.V.S. were “ nomi- 
nated by Mr. MacCallum.” This was repeated in the 
prospectus for the two succeeding sessions. In terms of 
the constitution, a new Board had to be elected in July 
last, and advertisements appeared in the veterinary and 
other papers inviting nominations of gentlemen for 
election by members of the profession practising in 
Scotland. Although this may not be known to some 
of your readers, it is difficult to imagine that the respec- 
ted Principal did not know it, especially as a votin 
paper was sent to him, giving him an opportunity o' 
voting for the election of a veterinary surgeon to repre- 
sent the West of Scotland on the Board, when Mr. 
David Allan was elected. As I am not a member of the 
veterinary profession, I was not aware that there was 
anything misleading in the statement in the prospectus 
until my attention was called to Principal M‘Call’s letter 
in your paper. [ now find that the words “elected by 
the members of the R.C.V.S. practising in Scotland” 
should have been printed in full, so that it should be 
plain to the lay reader. After all, it is only a clerical 
error, due to the desire for abbreviation. It is scarcely 
credible that a single veterinary surgeon in Scotland 
does not know how the professional members of this 
Board are elected.—-Yours, etc., 

. Ropert ANDERSON, Secretary. 

37 York Place, Edinburgh. 

April 27th. 


We have been requested to publish the following :— 


Royal College of Veterinary Sopeee, 
10 Red Lion Sq., London, W.C., April 28. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for your letter of the 
26th inst., enclosing copy of The Scottish Farmer of the 
24th inst. I am writing to the Edinburgh College, 
asking for a copy of their eer for 1908-9. There 
is evidently some mistake, as I understand that Messrs. 
Allan, Baird, and Rutherford were elected on the Board 
of the Edinburgh Veterinary College as representatives 
of the profession, and not of this Council. The matter 
shall, however, receive attention.— Yours faithfully, 
Frep Secretary. 
To Principal J. M‘Call, F.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary College, Glasgow. 


A Milk Warranty. 


In the Croydon County Court on March 16th, Dr. 
Harold Bentley was awarded damages against a firm of 
dairy farmers at Mitcham, who verbally contracted to 
supply him with nursery milk for bis infant child, such 
milk to be drawn exclusively from Mitcham cows, to be 
unadulterated, and to be free from preservatives. While 
taking this milk the child became ill, and the Court held 
that this illness was due to the presence in the milk of 
boracic acid, introduced into it by the defendants in 
breach of their admitted warranty. The child, born at 
the end of December, 1907, was breast-fed until March, 
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1908, when it was put on cow’s milk. As the first 
source of supply was not found pmmeeen S the plain- 
tiff looked elsewhere for milk, and eventually a verbal 
contract, of the effect already indicated, was entered 
into by the defendants through their manager. This 
warranted milk at first seemed to suit the child, but 
after a few weeks the child ceased to finish its meals, and 
began to fall off in condition and to suffer from inter- 
mittent attacks of diarrhoea. In Angust it was sent to 
the seaside for about a fortnight, and during this absence 
improved in health. On its return, use of the defen- 
dants’ milk as also of cream obtained from them, was 
resumed, and again the child grew ill. Finally, in Sep- 
tember a specialist in children’s diseases visited the 
child, and came to the conclusion that the milk used was 
in fault. Owing to the warranty received, this was not 
deemed probable, but nevertheless a sample of the milk 
was sent to an analyst for examination, and was reported 
to contain 0°03 per cent. of boracic acid—an amount 
equal to about 5 grains in each pint. It was shown that 
the milk was sent to the analyst as received from the 
defendants, except for the addition of a little sugar of 
milk habitually taken by the child with its milk, and 
that though borax was used in cleansing the child’s 
bottles, none of it could have got into the sample. The 
Court held it unreasonable to believe that the boracic 
acid was, as suggested by the defendants, derived from 
the sugar of milk, and it accepted the view that the 
child’s symptoms were those of boracic acid poisoning, 
and not of summer diarrhoea, as argued by the defen- 
dants. Furthermore, in weighing the denial of the de- 
fendants that they were responsible for the presence of 
the boracic acid in the milk, the Court accepted and kept 
in mind Dr. Bentley’s statement that the defendant’s 
manager—a man enga all bis life in the milk trade 
—had alleged, when challenged on the point, that not 
only had he added nothing to the milk, but he was not 
even quite sure what boracic acid was. 


Evidence was given by four medical men. Dr. Forsyth 
said he had seen the child on three occasions, Its symp- 
toms were such as would result from boracic acid poison- 
ing, and the course of its illness was not consistent with 
a diagnosis of summer diarrhea. Dr. E. Spriggs, who 
had been supplied with a clinical account of the child 
illness, was satisfied that it was caused by boracic acid 
in its milk. The same view was taken by Dr. Adams, 
of Croydon, who examined the child and its clinical his- 
tory in January, after its recovery. On the other band, 
Dr. Kempster, of Battersea, who, on behalf of the de- 
fendants, investigated the matter likewise in January, 
held that it had suffered from gastro-enteritis and that 
it was due to “a combination of circumstances,” and not 
to boracic acid poisoning. 

In dealing with the question of damages, Judge Har- 
rington said that, though it was important that milk 
supplies should be pure, it was well recognised that 
boracic acid was commonly used for the preservation of 
milk, and in small quantities was not deleterious ; 
nevertheless, it was expressly agreed in this case that 
the milk should be free from preservatives, boracic acid 
being specifically mentioned. The plaintiff could not 
recover damages for the great anxiety which had been 
caused him, but he was entitled to the Me ye entailed 
upon him. The child, who appeared in the case as joint 
plaintiff with its father, was entitled to something for 
the pain and suffering endured ; but suffering endured 
bya child could not be considered in the same way as 
that of a person of mature years. Moreover, it has now 
completely recovered, and Dr. Bentley did not ask for 
substantial damages. Hence a sum of £5 5s. would be 
held to meet the case, the judgment being for this sum, 
in addition to £5 16s. 6d. (the expenses entailed on the 
— and costs on B scale.—British Medical 

‘owrnal. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases heep] Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
Joreaks mals. mals. |breake| mals, | | Other 

Gr.BRITAIN. Weekended May1} 29 31 8 45 447 
1908... 22 28 13 35 2 44 220 
Corresponding week in | 3g02 on 38 54 | 18 45 6 63 298 
JAG 1906 .. | 17 24 22} 45 4 44 238 
Total for 18 weeks, 199 514 | 708 229 896 412] 560 | 5219 
1968 .. | 431 | 112 = 608 599 

Correspondin iod in {1907 .. | 408 5 33 75 382 738 37 
1906 .. | 349 | 543 389 | 728 271} 405 | 2046 

Bourd of Agriculture and Fisheries, Parasitic Mange 
May 4, 1909. Outbreaks. 

IRELAND. Week ended April 24] 2 2 23 
1908 .. ee ee ee 2 14 

Corresponding Week in 1907 .. ee ee ee eo 1 8 
1 2 3 27 
Total for 17 weeks,1909 .. 2 | ? 87 358 10 | 
1908 .. 3 6 ee 19 244 63 1206 
Corresponding period in 1907 .. 1 3 ee “ es oe 40 147 48 892 
1906 .. 2 3 oe oe 2 7 33 127 16 260 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction forIreland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, April 28, 1909 


Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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The Notification of Glanders.—Heavy Penalties 


At Bow Street Police Court on Thursday, April 29th, 
the London Parcels Delivery Company, Ltd., Fetter 
Lane, E.C., were summoned for contravening the Noti- 
fication of Glanders Order, 1907, by failing to give 
notice to the local authority or the police that they had 
one diseased and ten “ suspected” horses at their stables 
at Southend Road, Hampstead ; Lawton Kead, Step- 
ney ; Eltham High Street, and Rolls Buildings, Fetter 

ne. 

There were similar summonses against George Clam- 
pett, superintendent of the Company’s horses. 

Mr. H. W. Rowsell, instructed by Mr. Collman, ap 

red in support of the summonses on behalf of the 

ndon County Connci]. Mr. Freeman Barrett repre- 
sented the defendants; and Mr. Walter Huntley 
(Messrs. Huntley and Son) watched the case in the 
interests of the widow of a wan named Davies formerly 
in the employment of the defendants. 

Mr. Rowsell said that the case was of very great im- 
se to horse-owners and to the general public. 

here were twenty-two summonses altogether, eleven 
against the company and eleven against their superin- 
tendent for contravening the 1907 Order of the Board of 
gree with regard to the notification of glanders. 
That Order required that not only should notice be 
given of a glandered horse, but also of a horse which was 
Pw ay oF of suffering from the disease. Article 3 of the 
Order defined what was meant by a diseased horse and 
also by a “suspected” horse. In only one case had the 
prosecution summoned the defendants in respect of a 
diseased horse ; in the other cases they had given them 
the benefit of the doubt and treated horses as “sus- 
pected”; but after hearing the evidence the magistrate 
would no doubt come to the conclusion that the horses 
in question were more than “suspected” and that it 
was taking a very lenient view to treat them as such. It 
was very difficult for the prosecution to make out their 
case and it would be almost impossible for them to do 
so were it not for the fact that Section 57 of the Act pro- 
vided that where a person was charged was an offence 
against the Act he should be presumed to have known 
ot the disease or illness of the animal unless he could 
satisfy the Court that he could not with reasonable 
diligence have obtained that knowledge. The London 
Parcels Delivery ne was a very big firm owning 
some 600 or 700 horses. The Company, which was regis- 
tered in 1863, had branches in various parts of London 
the headquarters being at Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 
There was no doubt that from 1904 to 1906 their stud 
was infected with glanders, because during that period 
forty-three cases were reported. In August or September 
of 1906, the defendant Clampett was appointed general 
superintendent of the horses and since then not one case 
had been reported from the Company’s stables. The 
8 tion of the prosecution was that Clampett either 
failed to send in the reports for his own benefit, or that 
he wilfully shut his eyes to the existence of the disease 
hoping that it would abate or would not spread. It 
might be urged that Clainpett did not know he had got 
an infected stud, and if that was so it was the duty of 
the Company to have warned him. The prosecution 
could not believe that glanders had so suddenly disap- 
peared from a stud which had been infected for years 
and their disbelief appeared to be well founded. It was 
possible that this matter would never have been dis- 
covered had it not been for the death of one of the 
Company’s employees named Davies from glanders. 
The disease was one of the most terrible in existence if 
it did attack humanity ; it was extremely catching and 
it had hardly ever been known for a man to recover 
after he had been once attacked. Davies was first 
absent from his work at Rolls Buildings on February 9. 


On February 27th he was admitted to the hospital and 
he died on March 1. At an inquest which was held en 
March 6, the jury found that he died of glanders. On 
March 2 just after’ Davies’ death Mr.'Hunting, the Chief 
Veterinary Inspector to the London County Council, 
went to the Company’s premises in Fetter Lane and in- 
spected the horses there ; and on March 5 he served a 
detention notice on the Company.” On March 9, three 
days after the inquest had been held, Mr. Shaw, one of 
the Council’s veterinary inspectors, visited the Com- 
pany’s stables at Hampstead, and there saw a black 
gelding which exhibited the clearest possible symptoms 
of glanders. There were three classical symptoms of 
the disease—enlarged sub-maxillary glands, nasal dis- 
charge, and ulceration of the septum—and all of those 
symptoms must have been visible for at least a week, 
but there had been no attempt made to notify the exis- 
tence of the disease. There was evidence that the 
horse had been treated, for there was mustard on its 
side and dressing under the jaw. There were three 
other horses in the stables showing¥/symptoms of the 
disease, and Mr. Shaw told Clampett that he ought to 
have notified those also, but be made noreply. At the 
Lawton Road stables Mr. Shawtifound:a bay mare 
harnessed ready to leave the stables when he arrived. 
She was in a wasted condition, and showing symptoms 
of glanders which must have been visible for three or 
four weeks. A post-mortem examination of this mare 
showed that it was badly glandered, the disease having 
been in existence for three months. Another mare in 
the same stables was found to have been suffering from 
the same disease for abont four months. At Eltham 
there were three visible cases of glanders ; and at Fetter 
Lane two cases, but as to the two latter cases the pro- 
secution did not press them so strongly because the symp- 
toms were not so clearly developed. 

Mr. Barrett said that he did not deny that any of these 
animals were suffering from glanders; there was no 
question as to the existence of the disease. 

Mr. Wm. Fredk. Shaw, one of the Veterinary Inspec- 
tors to the London County Council, stated that when 
he visited the Company’s stables at Lawton Road on 
March 9 he pointed out one of the horses to Clampett and 
told him that it ought to have been reported a week 
before. Clampett remarked that he had seen the animal 
on March 5, and he did not see any ulceration then. The 
witness mentioned that a notice as to glanders which 
had been issued by the London County Council had 
been sent to every horseowner in London. 

In cross-examination, witness said that he bad held his 
present appointment for 15 or 16 years. He and his 
two colleagues examined 530 of the defendant’s horses, 
and they were only able to find one case in which the 
external symptoms were definite. 

Mr. Barrett: Do you consider that a very serious 
state of affairs considering the large number of horses ? 
—Yes, sir, I do. 

Do you agree that glanders is a very insidious disease ? 
-—In some cases. 

Do you agree that a horse without showing any out- 
ward signs of the disease may be glandered and a source 
of contagion to other horses {—Yes. 

You are unable to say whether Davies received the 
germ from the glandered horse or from one where the 
disease was hidden—where the lung was affected only ? 
—No; I think the man was working at the Fetter 
Lane depét. 

Do you know there has not been a case of glanders 
at the Lawton Road depét since 1902?—1 have not 
ascertained that. 

If that is so Clampett would not have his mind 
directed to horses suffering from that disease 1—I should 
have thought so after this man dying from it. 

Before that {—No. 
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Further examined, witness said that many of the 
horses were apparently perfectly well except for the 
enlargement of the glands. The manager of the Lawton 
Road depdét did not tell him that he thought the black 

lding was suffering from common cold or catarrh. 
{ustard had been applied to the side of this horse thus 
showing that the attendant was mistaken in the com- 

int from which it was suffering. No one would be 
so foolish as to apply mustard in the case of glanders. 
Even veterinary surgeons were sometimes mistaken in 
to the disease. 
ou ask the magistrate to hold that if a horse is 
suffering from strangles the owner must call in a veteri- 
surgeon Yes. 

r. Barrett: That may be a very good thing for the 
veterinary surgeon, but I suggest to you that the horse 
exists for the benefit of its owner. 

Mr. Charles James Humphreys, another of the London 
County Council’s veterinary inspectors, gave evidence 
bearing out the opening statement as to the result of 
the visit which he paid to the company’s stables at 
Eltham on March 9th. He examined 25 horses there 
altogether. 

Mr. Barrett (cross-examining) : Have you ascertained 
that so far as is known by the company there has never 
been a case of glanders at their Eltham depét ? 

Witness: It is an out-of-the-way suburb and the 
disease is very rare there. 

You have examined thousands of horses ; you knew of 
the death of Davies and you knew that glanders was 
suspected at this depét. Yet did you fail to discover in 
any of those 25 horses sufficient definite symptoms to 
be able to certify that there was one horse affected with 
glanders !—I treated the three horses as diseased in my 
own mind and not as “suspected. 

But only one out of ten symptoms was present !— 
One is sufficient in some cases. 

Is glanders frequently mistaken for strangles }—Not 
; it is sometimes. 

en you don’t agree with Mr. Hunting’s work !—-Oh, 
yes, I believe Mr. Hunting. He is too truthful fora 

Re-examined : If a horse had strangles it uired 
treatment, and a veterinary surgeon should be called in. 

Inspector to the L.C.C. deposed to visiting the company’s 
stables at Fetter Lane on March 2nd. At that ime it 
was rumoured that Davies had died of glanders. Wit- 
ness asked the foreman if he had any diseased horses 
there and offered to accept his notification then. On 
March 5th he called again and served a detention notice. 
The stud at Fetter Lane was heavily infected with glan- 
ders, about 60 out of a total of 195 having reacted to 
mallein. Witness expressed the opinion that the two 
horses at the Fetter Lane stables mentioned in the sum- 
monses were not suspected horses within the meaning 
of the Order and those two summonses were accord- 
ingly withdrawn. Continuing his evidence he said that 
hee 1906 the defendant’s stud was heavily infected 
with glanders, and he knew perfectly well that the 
disease could not have disappeared suddenly. He had 
been trying to catch the defendants for two years. 

Mr. Barrett suggested that the fact of the witness’s 
visiting the stables in 1906 accounted for the disap- 
pearance of the disease /—If they had gone on as they 
were doing there would have been a decline. But they 
ceased to call in their veterinary surgeon, Mr. Chester- 
man, at about the same time, and acted on their own 
responsibility. 

n’t it possible for a stud to be badly infected with 
glanders without even a veterinary sur; detecting it ? 
—A badly infected stud would always have some symp- 
toms connected with it. 

Would you blame a man for as catarrh or com- 
mon cold what turns eut to be ers —No. 


I put it to you that to the Company’s knowledge 
have never had a case of glanders at their Fetter Lane 
depét !—I say it is abeolutely impossible, 

an expert who knows probably more about glan- 
ders than any other person in England are you going to 
blame a man seriously who fails to observe an enlarged 
sub-maxillary gland without a nasal discharge —I don’t 
blame any man for not taking one symptom as evidence 
of glanders. 

n re-examination witness said he had no doubt that 
the company with reasonable diligence could have sus- 
pected the presence of the disease. 

The defendant Clampett, giving evidence on his own 
behalf, said that each of the company’s depéts was under 
the control of a local manager who had authority to 
call in a veterinary surgeon whenever they thought 

roper, and the advice given was always acted upon. 

e would receive no pecuniary ad vantage for endeavour- 
ing to hide a suspicious case of Gana. With regard 
to the clinically affected black gelding, his attention was 
called to it through its appearing to have a severe cold. 
A day or two afterwards it showed signs of pleurisy, and 
he ordered two fever drinks a day, the application of 
mustard to the ribs and throat, mashes, linseed tea, etc. 

Would you have resorted to those means in the case 
of glanders or suspected glanders !—Certainly not. 

you know the fatal nature of glanders and the risk 
when he is treating a case of glanders 
0. 

itness continued that he observed the eee oo | 
glands were swollen, but that was a condition whic 
frequently existed in the case of colds. On March 9th, 
about 14 hours before Mr. Shaw arrived, he noticed there 
was a great change in the horse and he immediately rang 
up Mr. Broad, their veterinary surgeon, telling him that 
he had a suspicious horse. Until then he had never 
suspected that the horse had glanders. With that excep- 
tion he had never seen a case of glanders during the 24 
— he had been in the defendant’s employment ; if he 

suspected it he should have called in a “ vet.” at 
once. In the case of the bay mare he treated her for 
strangles ; about nine out of every ten young horses 
that when they first came to London. 

Cross-examined : He had called in a veterinary sur- 

n to the Fetter Lane stables about 14 or 15 times 

uring the 2} years he had been there. 

When you took over this appointment were you told 
that the stud was infected with glanders }—No. 

You know that glanders is very common in Londen ? 
—Yes, in some places. 

Don’t you think it would have been fairer if they had 
told you they had had a case every month }—I know 
nothing about that. 

Apart from this matter, how many horses have been 
killed or have died since you were appointed !—About 
210 or 220. They were all sent to Harrison and 
Bey tho M Before he joined this he 

y the Magistrate : Before he join is company 
was engaged in a similar pe to a combination of 
coal firms. He had seen several cases of glanders and 
knew all about the disease before he was appointed by 
the defendant company. 

Mr. Chas. Norman, for 32 secretary to the Lon- 
don Parcels ec ety | Company, said that it was Clam- 
pett’s duty to visit the various depéts and keep a super- 
vision over the horses. So far as his Board were aware 
they had not had a case of glanders for 2} years. After 
Davies had died their veterinary surgeon, Mr. Chester- 
man, inspected the Fetter Lane stables and reported 
that with the exception of three somewhat suspicious 

four cases of skin di and two of lameness, he 
found all the horses well and in hard-working condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Samuel Lee Smith, J.P., member of the Kent 
County Council, and chairman of the defendant com- 
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ny, gave similar evidence, adding that this recent out- 
eck of glanders had been a very serious loss to the 
company. They were now doing everything possible to 
suppress the disease. The usual price paid by them for 
horses varied from £30 to about £38. Directly a horse 
was fonnd to be glandered it went away at once ; finan- 
cially it would madness to keep a glandered horse 
among others. 

_Mr. Rowsell : Didn’t it strike you as being extraor- 
dinary that glanders should have disappeared suddenly 
from your stud after it had been infected for years !— 
We had every reliance in Mr. Clampett. 

he summonses were adjourned until Monday. 


The case was resumed before Sir A. de Rutzen on 

Mr. Alfred Broad, M.R.C.V.S., veterinary surgeon to 
the Company’s Lawton Road depét, stated that on 
March 9 he received a telephone message requesting him 
to visit the stables and make an examination of a black 
gelding, but unfortunately the matter slipped his 
memory and he did not call. He had previously been 
called in by Clampett on several occasions. 

Mr. Barrett : n you reasonably blame a horse- 
keeper if he mistakes glanders for catarrh. 

itness: Certainly not, if he had been free from 
= for some years, as I understand those horses 
ve, 

Do the symptoms of strangles resemble those of 
catarrh and glanders !—Yes, more than anything. 

If a man believed that this horse was suffering from 
cold or catarrh would the application of mustard to the 
throat and side be proper treatment !—Yes. 

From your experience do horsekeepers themselves 
treat horses that are suffering from glanders !—No, not 
now ; not in the last 20 years. 

What importance does your profession attach to an 
enlarged gland? What does it indicate ?—Many things 
—catarrh, strangles, glanders, tuberculosis, diseased 
teeth, and other conditions. 

Mr. Rowsell (cross-examining) : What do you suggest 
is a “suspected ” horse under the Order YA horse that 
has some symptom of illness which might be more prob- 
ably glanders than anything else. 

ow many symptoms must there be?—One is 
sufficient. 

Then I may take it that any one of these classical 
symptoms— nasal dicharge, ulceration of the septum or 
enlarged Tons Pan be sufficient to suspect a horse ? 
—I would omit the nasal discharge ; it must be a charac- 
teristic discharge. I should not sus 
had an enlarged gland. It would depend in which 
stable it was found. An ee land in a healthy 
stable would most likely not be glanders. 

Would it affect aap mind if there had been a death 
from glanders at the distributing centre?—Slightly. It 
would make me careful. 

In further examination witness said that there were 
thirty-three cases of glanders among the Company’s 
750 horses during the two and half — previously 
to August, 1906. Glanders might be latent in a horse 
for over a year, and it might not be discovered until 
the death of the horse ten years afterwards. It was 

nerally supposed that 66 per cent. of glanders arose 
rom large studs which were never free from the disease. 
Probably glanders had existed, but in latent form, 
during the two and half years that Clampett had been 
in charge of the Company’s horses. It was possible 
that over 200 of the Company’s horses had been slaugh- 
tered since the visit of the Council’s inspectors to their 
stables. The reactors were often very vague and the 
benefit of the doubt would be given where it was 
desired to clear the stud. 


t every horse that 


Do you s t that any of those horses were im- 
properly slaughtered ?—It is the only way to do it if 
you want to stamp the disease out. The only way of 
telling whether they were properly slaughtered is by a 

t-mortem examination. The fact that a horse 
reacted to mallein does not _—_ that it would fall ill 
during its lifetime. It might work for years and never 
show any signs of disease. 

The witness agreed that it was advisable that a stud 
like that at Lawton Road should be under veterinary 
supervision. Since Clampett’s appointment he bad not 
been called in so frequently ; during the last year he 
had only visited the stables two or three times. 

Evidence for the defence was also given by Mr. Wm. 
Kirk, veterinary surgeon to the St. Pancras Borough 
Council and the Westminster City Council, and by Mr. 
Stephen Edward Holmans, veterinary surgeon, of Lee. 

Mr. Barrett, addressing the magistrate on behalf of the 
defendants, pointed out t wd peewee was a very trouble- 
some disease ; it had puzzled veterinary surgeons and 
veterinary scientists, and therefore one could not be sur- 
prised to find that horsekeepers and men in the position 
of Clampett had totally failed to —— the existence 
of the disease. The London Parcels Delivery Company 
had been established for 62 years ; they owned about 
750 horses, and he contended that in appointing a man 
of Clampett’s vast experience to look after their stud 
they had done everything that could reasonably be ex- 
pected of them. It was all very well to say that a 
veterinary surgeon should have been engaged by con- 
tract, but there was no law to compel a horse-owner to 
have a veterinary surgeon constantly in attendance. He 
submitted that the prosecution would only have been 
entitled to complain against the Company if they had 
engaged a drunken or inexperienced man to look after 
their horses. 

In giving his decision the Magistrate said that he had 
had two or three cases of this sort before him, and to his 
mind this was clearly the most important he had heard. 
The only question for him to decide was whether the 
evidence showed conclusively that the offence had been 
committed or not. The important words of the section 
of the Animals Diseases Act were as to the owner being 
presumed to have known of the existence of the disease 
unless he could show to the satisfaction of the Court 
that he could not with reasonable diligence have ob- 
tained that knowledge. If it had not been for the unfor- 
tunate death of Davies probably the case would not have 
arisen at the time and in the way in which it had done. 
When it was found that Davies had died from glanders 
then it immediately set everyone enquiring as to how he 
had contracted the disease. There had n evidence 
that the defendant company’s large stud of horses had 
been more or less under observation for some considera- 
ble time, but that only came out incidentally and he pass- 
edit by. Immediately after Davies’ death a visit was paid 
to the Company’s stables by the Council’s veterinary 
inspectors. The first of the witnesses examined was Mr. 
Shaw, who was well known to everybody, and his 
evidence was that with reasonable care, with the aid of 
a a surgeon, a man would have determined the 

resence of glanders at least two or three weeks before. 

we if the defendants had taken reasonable care 
they should have sent for a veterinary surgeon before 
they did. This Act of Parliament was for the 
ng ws of stopping one of the deadliest diseases known 
to horses—deadly, also, to man if he contracted the 
disease, as was shown by the death of Davies. The evi- 
dence of Mr. Humphreys was exactly the same. Mr. 
Hunting, who gave his evidence in a way which could 
command the greatest possible respect of everybody, 
stated that if any man—and he took it that he meant 
veterinary s ns—were to see one of the symptoms 
described on the L.C.C. notice he might very well be 
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misled. But he went on to add that with ordinary and 
reasonable care, and with the advice of some person who 
knew something about it, the disease might have been 
detected. Everybody would at all times give the great- 
est credit to the evidence given by Mr. Hunting—a gen- 
tleman who was known all over England. It was 
absolutely impossible that a deadly disease of this 
description could be stamped out if people behaved in 
the way in which the defendants had behaved. It was 
hopeless to expect it. The strongest evidence against 
the company was that they did not tell Clampett wheu 
he was appointed that their stud was infected. It was 
possible that if they had told him he would have taken 
greater care than he did, and to a certain extent that 
was some kind of excuse for him. Clampett was a man 
of great experience with horses and he acted upon his 
own knowledge, but it was clear in this case that he 
ought to have obtained the aid of a veterinary surgeon. 
Something like 200 of the defendants’ horses had been 
slaughtered during the last month or two, and how far 
the disease had been spread by the act of this company 
it was impossible to say. In respect of two of the horses 
at Lawton Road, both the company and Clampett would 
have to pay a penalty of £20 for each horse. They 
would also have to pay £20 each in respect of one of the 
horses at each of the Eltham and Stepney depéts, and 
in the other five cases there would be a nominal penalty 
of 1s. each, a total of £80 5s. against each defendant. In 
addition the company would have to pay 25 guineas 


costs. 

On the application of Mr. Rowsell, the Magistrate 
awarded the prosecution half the amount of the penal- 
ties. 


Modern Views on Heredity. 


Extract from a Lecture by R. Murray Leste, M.A., 
B.Se., M.D., M.R.C.P. 


Microsic DIsEASEs. 


As Sir William Church well expresses it, “ no disease 
which arises from or is associated with the presence of a 
foreign body, living or dead, within us can be consider- 
ed hereditary.” Thus syphilis is not a hereditary 
disease. Congenital it certainly may be, as the con- 
tagion can from mother to child. This is not here- 
dity, but intra-uterine contagion. It is undoubtedly 
true that in certain families and races there is a tendency 
to, or an immunity against, various kinds of bacterial 
disease. Certain families seem to afford a more 
favourable home for the invading organism. Immunity 
from such disease appears to be associated with certain 
bio-chemical changes in the body fluids. Does a race 

uire and transmit an immunity to a specific micro- 
bial disease? How else can we explain the extinction 
of leprosy in England, which was formerly endemic 
throughout the country ? 

Influenza is a much less fatal disease at the present 
time than it was when it was reintroduced into England 
in 1890. Measles—a comparatively mild disease in 
Europe—manifests great malignity when introduced 
into virgin soil amongst savage tribes where the disease 
has been previously unknown. Instances might be 
multiplied indefinitely in support of the view that 
immunity can be inherited. Ehrlich expressed the 
interesting opinion that the relative degree of immunity 
to certain bacterial diseases may in part be due to the 


infant inbibing in its mother’s milk certain protective 
substances derived from the body cells. Whether this 
be true or not, there is abundant evidence in support of 
the generally accepted belief in the doctrine of a gradual 
acquirement by inheritance of an increase of racial 
immunity. 


Tuberculosis as a disease is never hereditary. The 
organs of new-born children are sterile. Although a 
few rare cases have been described of children fame 
tubercular, it does not in any sense follow that the 
disease was inherited. It simply means that the mother 
may have suffered from genital tuberculosis, and as a 
result there was accidental transmission of the tubercle 
bacillus to the child im utero. It has been asserted 
that the ovum at the time of impregnation may become 
infected through the spermatic fluid emanating from a 
man suffering from tuberculosis of the testicle. No 
proof of such an occurrence has been adduced. 

The question of the hereditary transmission of a pre- 
disposition to tuberculosis stands on quite a different 
footing. Even here, however, many recent authorities 
have gone so far as to disclaim all belief in hereditary 
eee ey me They allege that when a member of a 

ousehold becomes tubercular the tendency of infection 
of other members through frequent association is 
necessarily much greater, and that this constant exposure 
to infection sufficiently accounts for the disease select- 
ing particular families, and, it may be, affecting several 
generations 1n succession. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the disease 
attacks unequally those who are equally ex to the 
same external conditions of infection, and it is not 
necessarily persons debilitated through malnutrition or 
from some other cause who are attacked. Members of 
certain families are particularly susceptible and are 
prone to be attacked, even if placed in favourable condi- 
tions. 

What actually is inherited is most probably a vulner- 
ability of the protective epithelia, and accordingly a 
diminished resistance to the inroads of the ubiquitous 
bacillus. It is possible that the diminishing incidence 
of the disease may be due in some measure to a partial 
immunity connected with bio-chemical changes in our 
bodies and inherited in the course of generations from 
tuberculous ancestors in whom the disease has been cured. 
Prof. Calmette was certainly successful in producing 
such immunity in certain animals. 


Gout anp HEREDITY. 


It is commonly believed that this disease is engen- 
dered by high living and that when once established it 
is capable of being transmitted hereditarily. Probably 
what is inherited is a special variation which expresses 
itself in an altered mode of eliminating nitrogenous 
waste-products. This tendency is simply rendered 
manifest by certain external agencies such as dietetic 
excesses. Dr. Garrod has in his recent Croonian lec- 
tures drawn attention to the complex nature of what 
he terms “inborn errors of metabolism,” and brings 
forward evidence indicating that certain errors in meta- 
bolism such as cystinuria and alkaptonuria appear to run 
in families, 

CANCER. 

Cancer is still gy! believed to be a typical 
hereditary disease. There is no evidence whatever that 
the actual disease can be transmitted by inheritance, 
and no very definite proof even of hereditary predispo- 
sition. It is known that certain species among the 
mammalia are much more liable to certain forms of 
cancer than others. Thus cancer of the breast, so com- 
mon in women, dogs, and mice, is practically unknown 
in the cow, which, however, frequently suffers from 
cancer of the liver. Such tendencies would seem to 
depend upon innate characters transmissible by inheri- 
tance. The examination of statistics in connection with 
cancer in man has induced such an authority as Wein- 
berg to conclude that heredity does not play a promi- 
nent part in the incidence of cancer. Dr. Bashford 
states that there is no evidence of cancer arising as a 
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transmissible variation, and believes that the disease is 
probably always acquired. Experimental evidence in 
the case of cancer in mice strongly supports Dr. Bash- 
ford’s contention. Mr. Butlin, on the other hand, thinks 
that some individuals have a special inborn suscepti- 
bility to cancer. 


Nervous MENTAL DIsEasEs. 


It is an undeniable fact that a forms of nervous 
disease are markedly hereditary. This is admitted by 
tically all atienists and neurologists. Sir William 
wers recently asserted that in at least 50 per cent. of 
cases of epilepsy and insanity there is a family history 
of one or both maladies, in antecedents and present or 
past collaterals. 

Rhode, in 1895, argued that in all such cases a special 

minal variation is inherited which may express itself 
In various ways—e.y. in a general neurasthenia or in an 
acute nenrosis such as mania, in the presence of a suffi- 
ciently powerful exciting cause. Thus the functional 
disturbance associated with puberty may predetermine 
an attack of acute hysteria and epilepsy, while the 
stress of early adolescence superadded to profound 
emotion may induce an attack of acute mania. 

A neurotic to Clou-ton—consists 
in the inheritance of general morbid tendencies rather 
than direct proclivities to special diseases. As proving 
the fact of an hereditary psychopathic constitution, he 
refers to the family history of one of the European Royal 
families which for 200 years has exhibited manifesta- 
tions of this constitution in nearly all its varieties. 

As regards the hereditariness of neuroses, Weismann 
himself makes the important admission that environ- 
ment, including dietetic conditions, may affect the germ- 
plasm. If nutritive disturbance can affect the germ- 
plasm it is only reasonable to suppose that the embryo 
may be affected disadvantageously through the mother. 

Clouston considers that a good heredity consists in 
the power of the fertilised ovum to integrate, develop, 
and maturate along normal lines from the first fusion of 
the germ and sperm cells up to the full development of 
the individual. If this power be debased by altered 
nutrition or in any other way, there is at once a practical 
explanation of many neuroses. According to this ob- 
server the most important neuroses arise during the 
period of development owing to some defect in the 
maturation of the cells and tissues. 

It is a fact that a large proportion of the cases of 
epilepsy and other neuroses occur during the period of 
development, while insanity in its most marked and 
characteristic phases also occurs during the develop- 
mental period. The strain associated with the sexual 
and reproductive instinct of adolescence proves too 
severe for the defective power of resistance of non- 
matured or debased brain-cells. It is this tendency to 
arrested or imperfect maturation cf brain-cells that is 
handed down to successive generations. It is rarely 
that a specific form of insanity is transmitted : it is more 
often a general nervous instability. 

As regards dipsomania, there is no doubt of the fact, 
whatever may be the explanation, that in certain 
families there is a tendency to alcoholic excess. Dr. 
Clouston holds that no man is born with a craving for 
alcohol but individuals are born who exhibit a morbid 
reactiveness to alcoholic stimulants and a lack of the 
higher inhibitory mental powers. A man with such a 
neurotic or psychopathic tendency would, by indulging 
in evena culenmdier of alcohol, lose mental power 
and strength of mind with each repetition of the dose, 
and in time would degenerate into a confirmed dipso- 
maniac. It isa special nervous instability and not a 
love of alcohol which is inherited. ; 

Certain special forms of nerve diseases—iore particu- 
larly the myopathies—are markedly hereditary. One 
might specially mention hereditary ataxry (Friedreich’s 


disease), Marie's ataxia, Déjerine’s facial paralysi. 
Thomsen’s disease, Huntingdon’s chorea, 

tic y, and night-blindness. Some of these 
y serdiae ave been traced through as many as five 
generations, and the incidence is sometimes strikingly 
in accordance with Mendel’s “ Law of heredity.” 


Prosecution by R.C.V.S 


At the Fareham Petty Sessions, on Monday, April 27, 
before Mr. C. E. Radclyffe (Chairman), Col. H. R Far- 
quhar, Col. C. P. Bord, Capt. J. Ramsay, Col. Hutchins, 
and Mr. J. Sanday, Harry W. White, of Wickham, was 
summoned for a breach of S-ction 17 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act of 1881, on the 27th M -rch last. The sum- 
mons stated that the defendant did unlawfully use and 
take an addition and description, to wit, “horse and 
cattle doctor ; operations carefully performed. Every 
description of horse, cattle and dog medicines prepared.” 
It was also alleged that the defendant had stated he was 
specially qualified to practice a branch of veterinary 
surgery contrary totheSection. Defendant pleaded not 
guilty. 

Mr. Agassiz, for Mr. J. E. Pink’s office, Portsmouth 
appeared to prosecute on behalf of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and said the facts were very 
simple. A witness went on the date in question to the 
defendant’s place at Wickham and asked for a bottle of 
medicine for a horse. He was supplied with the medi- 
cine by defendant’s wife. He paid for it, and then 
asked for a receipt, and this was given to him on one 
of the defendant’s bill-heads, on which was written, 
“H.W. White, horse and cattle doctor,” ete. ‘lhe Act 
under which those proceedings were taken was speci- 
ally passed to enable the public to distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified persons, as a protection to the 
public and also of veterinary surgeons themselves. 

Mr. Percy L. Waudby, aclerk in the office of Mr. J. E. 
Pink, deposed to purchasing a bottle of gripe mixture 
on the date named and to getting the receipt produced 
He had searched the current Register of veterinary sur- 
geons, and did not find the defendant’s name therein, 
nor was it on the Register of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. 

In reply to the defendant, witness said he did not 
use his own name when purchasing the medicine, and 
he failed to see that he had been guilty of false pretences 
by soe doing. 

Defendant told the Court he had carried on the 
business for 18 years, and had always used the title. 
“ Doctor” meant apothecary and nothing more. Every 
description of medicine was prepared by an apothecary, 
and he submitted he had not infringed the statute. 
He had never claimed to treat animals for certain 
diseases, as was the offence in the case of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons v. Collinson, so that 
case did not apply in these proceedings. He had 
studied the works of the best authorities on the diseases 
of animals, and in addition he had been articled to a 
chemist for four years, and therefore claimed to have 
some qualifications. Many might sit in an armchair 
and learn theory, but they could not sit in an arm- 
chair and learn the practical part of the work. He 
had never stated he was specially qualified nor that 
he was a registered veterinary surgeon. He asserted 
that the origin of the information which had been laid 
in this case was petty jealousy. At the same time, he 
was prepared to withdraw the printed matter on the 
bill-h if the magistrate considered it was object- 
ionable. 

The Bench found that the defendant had been guilty 
of a technical offence which had been going on for a 
long time. They thought a fine of 1s. and 9s. costs would 
meet the justice of the case.—7he Hampshire Post. 
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The Motor Car Tax. 
manager of the Darracq Company tells The Hven- 
— =! in his opinion, the new taxes will not 
types of light and inexpensive cars, 
specially ea ee for low consumption of petrol. 

He thinks, however, that the rebate allowed to doctors 
should be extended to surveyors, estate agents, and 
veterinary surgeons. 

Motorists are said by the Secretary of the Automobile 
Association to be resigned to the changes.—T7'he Hvening 
News. 


Personal. 
The Vicar has also received from Mr. Henry Taylor 
the sum of £100 as a thankoffering, and by his wish this 
sum has been added to the En owment Fund. This | j 
helpful gift has hastened the completion of the second 
stage by about a year and a half.—St. Wilfrid's 
Parish Magazine (Hayward’s Heath). 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, April 30. 


TERRITORIAL Force. UNATTACHED List. 


Vet.-Lieut. D. S. Davidson, from the Deubighshire 
ag ee LY., to be Vet.-Lieut., with precedence as in 


rial Yeomanry. 

ow Capt. F. W. Leigh (since deceased), from the 
North Somerset LY., to be Vet.-Capt., with preced- 
ence as in Imperial Yeomanry 

Vet.-Lieut. W. B. Nelder. to the Royal lst Devon 
LY., to be Vet. -Lieut., with precedence as in the Im- 
perial Yeomanry. 

Vet.-Lieut. P. Owen, the Oxfordshire (Queen’s 
Own Oxfordshire Hussars) LY., to be Vet.-Lieut. with 
precedence as in the Imperial ty Dated April 1, 


1908). 
Vet. a W. B. Nelder to be Vet.-Capt. Dated 


May 6 
Vet Capt O. G. Hills resigns his commission. Dated 
March 12.) 


“VETERINARY SURGEONS AND THE BUDGET.” 
Sir, 

As usual we are to be left out in the cold. Doctors are 
to be allowed a reduction of half the new motor tax, but not 
a word is said about veterinary surgeons. 

Owners of commercial motors are to be allowed a rebate 
of half on the new petrol tax, but I suppose medizal men 
will have to pay the fall as if they were using their motors 
for purposes of pleasure ? 

I have written the enclosed letter to our Member, and if 
every practitioner would do the same I think we might get 
some consideration before it is too late Ido not keep a 
motor.—Yours truly, 

R. Guave Saunpers, M.R.C.V.S. 

Penzance, May 3. 


[Copy.] 
1 Pendarves Road, Penzance, 
May 2nd, 1909. 
Dear Sir 


Koowing what « bury man you are I would not think of 


y or unnecessarily, but I see in 
ees bee a slight oversight as 


regards the new taxes on motors. In the case of doctors 

he proposes to abate one half the tax. Now surely this 

age y to veterinary surgeons as well, for the follow- 
ng signi a reasons :— 

(1) Veterinary surgeons are ‘‘ doctors" and ‘ medical 
practitioners.’’ 

(2) Those of us who use motors do not do so for pleasure 
but for a commercial p 

(8) We work to save life also, but more, for as things are 
at present (what with over population and unemployment) & 
horse, a cow, and many a dog is a more valuable asset to 
the nation than a man (more shame to our boasted Christian 
civilisation.) 

(4) Having helped to stamp out such costly diseases as 
cattle plague, ple foot-and-mouth 
— etc. we are entitled to consideration from the State. 

(5) A large percentage of doctors can or could 
their journeys by walking or cycling, but that would 

ible for us who often drive ten miles to one case. 

6) We have no member of the profession in Parliament, 
and numerically are only a small profession com with 
the medical, therefore we have justice on our side in claim- 
ing those rights which should not be denied to minorities. 

Many country practitioners only charge at the rate of a 
shilling a mile one way (so really only sixpence a mile) for 
the actual visit, medicines and operations being extra of 
course, to that we really deserve consideration. I also 
think doctors and ourselves should be allowed the rebate of 
half the duty which is to be allowed the users of motors for 
commercial purposes, because by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can a motor used by us be considered a pleasure con- 
veyance. 

Iam writing our weekly paper on the subject, enclosing 
a copy of this letter, and if you, sir, or one of your colleagues 
could get these little defects remedied you would gain the 
gratitude of the whole of a hard-working profession who are 
at the public’s call for seven days and nights every week, 
(I walked eight miles after midnight during the last snow 
storm to see a case, after my ordinary day’s work, as I could 
not put a horse out.)—I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 

Guave Saunpers. 

P.S.—I do not own a motor car; the roads are too hilly 
and bad in this district to make one ‘profitable. 


Sir Clifford J. Cory, Bart., M.P., 
The House of Commons. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Bir, 


As a hitherto silent opponent of the Bill, may I be allowed 
to break silence in order to ask if it is not possible for the 
majority of the Council R.C.V.8.—supporters of the Bill— 
to still withdraw it. I suppose there is no one at present 
but who will concede that the management of the Bill has 
been bad from beginning toend. It was got in a hurry, 
and during its protracted birth has been so mutilated by 
the embryotome, both at the hands of supporters and 
ponents, that should it become law its own ‘‘ father "’ will 
not know it. It is probable that the Committee in 
of the Bill little thought of the wide-spread opposition which 
it would receive, or they would have taken more time in 
drawing it up, given more consideration to the results which 
would follow its passing into law, taken the profession “- 
fully into their confidence and listened more carefull 
and acted upon, the views of the o ition. To sen pe 
a circular asking for approval of the financial clause prac- 
tically upon promises to extend the ; ers of the Counail 
in various (impossible) directions, and receiving affirmative 
replies from little more than one-third of the members of 
the profession, was surely nota mandate to proceed with a 
Bill which was to penalise innocent members who had done 
nothing wrong, but who failed either willingly or anwillingly 
to to Pay an annual registration fee of one guinea. It is true 

the ? sgn clause has gone, but so have the promises to 
po @ powers of the Council to put down ad pr 


and prevent encroachments on vete' ts 
leges. A at what vemsine of the ‘Bill whick 
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still proposes to proceed with shows that outside 
the financial clause only two matters remain—one to deal 
with some 280 '‘ Existing Practitioners ’’ who will probably 
cease to exist in some ten or fifteen time, and conse- 


weigh 
pay ’’? At the meeting of Council, July, 1907, Mr. Garnett is 
to have made the following statement (Veterinary 


registration fee, and the one is concomitant to the other.’’ 
As stated above the powers have tically gone and yet 
we have Mr. Garnett at the last Council meeting still pro- 
posing that the Council shall proceed with a Bill in Parlia- 
ment “to impose an annual registration fee,’’ to all intents 
and purposes a purely money Bill. Of course we shall be 
told that the Council wants more money, that it cannot 
carry on without more money, and in order to prove these 
statements out comes the alarming fact that last quarter 
there was a deficit of £111. I wonder how much of it was 
due to legal charges in connection with the proposed Bill ? 

It is stated that the principal source of income is the 
examination and istration fees, and that these are 
rapidly decreasing. Itis true that there was a considerable 
decrease between those received for the years 1906-7 and 
1907-8, but they are a; ntly still at their normal level. 
I have only six annual ce sheets at my disposal, and 
cannot give details for any years except from those, but 
from what I have I take the following interesting figures— 
figures which tend to prove that the Council can not only 
pay its way but actually purchase consols with its surplus 


1897-8 1901-2. 1903-4. 1904-5 1906-7. 1907-8 
Examination and £ £ £ £ £ £ 


Registration Fees 2550 2136 2515 2660 2905 2650 
Fellowship Ex. Fees 220 204 183 152 309 252 
Law charges 221 95 191 178 339 330 
Delegates’ expenses 1 12 44 19 38 53 
Surplus 224 46— 
Deficit —- — 38 388 284 #=i22 


From the above table it will be seen that the annual loss 
is not £40 a year, let alone £111 a quarter, and the apparent 
deficit of £284 in the year 1906-7 is not a deficit at all, it 
is really a surplus of £136, as during that year the Council 
bought consols to the value of £420. The above table 
further shows that the annual deficits are much more than 
balanced by the extra sums spent on law charges and dele- 
gates’ expenses. 

It can, however, be granted that the Council wants 
more money and can spend it to the advantage of the 
profession, but surely the sum required is nothing like 
£3000 a year. It a to me that whatever is necessary 
can be easily obtained without interfering with the existing 
rights to practice of every present member of the profession 
viz., by voluntary subscription plus a compulsory annual 
registration fee from future members should there be any 
necessity for imposing such a fee. I agree with the state- 
ment of Mr. Rutherford (Veterinary Record, vol 21, p. 46) 
made in July, 1908, that “the profession would get plenty 
of money from those who voluntarily paid a . of one 
guinea and make it compulsory upon all new members to 
pay & guinea.’’ 

In that way a I admit—sum of 
money could be subscribed for present needs and an in- 
creasing amount would be obtained arnually from new 
members. A great argument in favour of such a scheme is 
the apparent inability of the supporters of the Bill to en- 
lighten the profession upon the reasons why £3000 a year 
is required or to give any definite methods by which that 


sum is to be spent to the advantage of individual members 
of the profession. The only definite pronouncement we 
have — the latter question is the fact that their lordships 
of the Privy Council consider it necessary for “ the Council 
RC.V.S. to make byelaws subject to the approval of the 
Privy Council in relation to the expenditure of the income 
of the cay in view of the additional revenue that will be 
created by the Bill.’’ The Privy Council evidently do not 
consider the Council R.C.V.8. fit to be trusted with the 


ession are asked to vote for or against 
Bill as it now stands the answer will be in the 
negative. 


ut although the p Bill is now only a ghost of its 
former self, the opposition outside the profession is not 
dead, in fact, it is very much alive. Not only is the Privy 
Council to control the expenditure of our own money, but 
it is proposed by the Highland and Agricultural Society—a 
powerful body which no doubt will receive strong support 
from other antagonistic agricultural Boards and associations 
—to add a clause “ providing that prosecutions for alleged 
illegal practice under the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act be sub- 
ject to the sanction of the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries in Great Britain and of Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Education in Ireland.’’ It was only because of 
the intention of Agriculturists to oppose (or to amend to 
their satisfaction) Clause 4 of the proposed Bill (which was 
practically Clause 17 of the Act of 1881)—opposition which, 
if successful, would have left the profession in a very much 
weaker position to deal with quackery than we are now in 
—that the Committee in charge of the Bill decided to with- 
draw the clause and so cheat the opposition of their inten- 
tion to oppose or amend it. The action of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society is simply another way to gain the 
same object: the ition still has the same power, and 
if successful we shall not only not have a new Bill with its 
_— extended powers to deal with quackery, etc., but 
ave actually weaker powers than those we now > 
In my opinion the possibility of such a catastrophe is suffi- 
cient reason for the withdrawal of the Bill, and I trust the 
Committee in charge will proceed to do so without delay. 
Without s doubt the Council can collect voluntarily from 
the members of the profession all the money it requires for 
present purposes, and should that money be spent to ad- 
vantage, no doubt there will be more to take its place. 
Personally, Iam quite agreeable to subscribe a guinea a 
year, or if a larger total amount was required for immed- 
iate purposes, am prepared to capitalize that amount by 4 
present payment of say five years’ subscription in one sum. 
I, however, maintain it is wrong to compulsorily extract 
any annual fee from an existing member of the profession 
who is unwilling or unable to pay, and further I feel sure it 
is unwise at present for the profession to be penalised to 
the sum of over £3,000 a year for an irresponsible and un- 
businesslike body of men to squander without check or 
control.—Yours, etc. 
J. 8. 
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not _ to prevent 
veterinary practice by companies, the existence of whom is 
amore ieaaieane than real. Where then are ‘ the benefits 
to individual members of the profession which will far out- 
expenditure of £3,000 a year, even though that sum comes 
from the pockets of the voters who elect that Council. :Is 
ord, vol. 20, p. 29): ‘‘Itis no good simply getting an|there any more reason why the veterinary profession 
Act of Parliament to impose an annual registration fee. I | should entrust that Council with the expenditure of any 
may say at once that I am totally opposed to such a course|such sum? In my opinion there is only one answer to that 
being pursued, because we want to gain more powers 
under our new Act which will compensate the Members and 
Fellows of the profession generally for this little annual 
LIMI 


